THE REVOLUTION
These I remember came distinguished and observed to my ear
because they came from the fair guest whom I took such pleasure to
wait on. Except at that single sound all my senses were collected
into my eyes, which during the whole entertainment wanted no
better amusement than stealing now and then the delight of
ga2ing on the fair object so near me. If so clear an emanation of
beauty, such a commanding aspect of grace, struck me into a
regard that had something softer than the most profound respect
in it, I cannot see why I may not without offence remember it;
such beauty, like the sun, must sometimes lose its power to
choose, and shine into equal warmth the peasant and the courtier.
. . . However presumptuous or impertinent these thoughts might
have appeared at my first entertaining them, why may I not hope
that my having kept them decently secret for full fifty years, may
be now a good round plea for their pardon ? 1
We cannot think that Macaulay would have had any
difficulty in blaming Churchill, whatever he did. As a Whig
historian he is, of course, ardent for the Revolution. Of
James he says:
During three years the King had been proof to all argument
and to all entreaty. Every Minister who had dared to raise his
voice in favour of the civil and ecclesiastical Constitution of the
realm had been disgraced. A Parliament eminently loyal had
ventured to protest gently and respectfully against a violation of
the fundamental laws of England, and had been sternly repri-
manded, prorogued, and dissolved. Judge after Judge had been
stripped of the ermine for declining to give decisions opposed
to the whole common and statute law. The most respectable
Cavaliers had been excluded from all share in the government of
their counties for refusing to betray the public liberties. Scores
of clergymen had been deprived of their livelihood for observing
their oaths. Prektes, to whose steadfast fidelity the King owed
the crown which he wore, had on their knees besought him not
to command them to violate the laws of God and of their land.
Their modest petition had been treated as a seditious libel. They
had been browbeaten, threatened, imprisoned, prosecuted and had
narrowly escaped utter ruin. Then at length the nation, finding
that right was borne down by might, and that even supplication was
regarded as a crime, began to think of trying the chances of war.3
1 A.n Apology for the Ufi of Mr Colhy Q'bber (1740), pp. 5 7-59. * liistery, ii, 469-470.
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